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FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship needs no studied phrases, 

Polished face or winning wiles ; 
Friendship deals no lavish praises, 

Friendship dons no surface smiles. 

Friendship follows Nature's diction, 

Shuns the blandishments of Art, 
Boldly severs truth from fiction, 

Speaks the language of the heart. 

Friendship favors no condition, 

Scorns a narrow-minded creed, 
Lovingly fulfils its mission, 

Be it word or be it deed. 

Friendship cheers the faint and weary, 

Makes the timid spirit brave, 
Warns the erring, lights the dreary, 
Smooths the passage to the grave. 

Friendship — pure, unselfish friendship, 

All through life's allotted span, 
Nurtures, strengthens, widens, lengthens 

Man's affinity with man. 

— Selected. 



THE DEATH PENALTY. 



BY PROF. D. L. MAULSBY. 



Many voices of remonstrance have been raised against 
the infliction of death by legal enactment. Among the 
opponents of capital punishment whose names still 
reverberate in our ears are such progressive minds as 
Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley and Victor Hugo. 
Among great preachers. Henry Ward Beecher and 
James Freeman Clarke lifted their protest in unison. 
The attitude of Bryant, Whittier and Longfellow pro- 
claims that the poetic temperament shrinks from the 
horrors of killing a convict. Wendell Phillips boldly 
declared that he would banish the executioner. Of 
statesmen, Horatio Seymour and John A. Andrew stand 
side by side with that distinguished English Liberal, 
John Bright. "The War Governor," in his address to 
the Massachusetts legislature, January, 1862, vigorously 
assailed the death penalty, deploring that it " still holds 
its place in the Code of Massachusetts, while gradually 
disappearing from the legislatures of all civilized nations." 
Also William Tallack, for more than twenty years Secre- 



tary of the Howard Association, London, and a specialist 
in penology, gives his mature and unim passioned con- 
clusion as follows : " On the whole, it appears that the 
great and inevitable difficulties peculiar to this penalty 
have rendered its infliction so universally irregular and 
unreliable that a more certain but secondary punishment 
would in general be a safer one for the protection of 
society." American readers will enjoy the recent full 
treatment of the subject by Andrew J. Palm, whose 
admirable book, growing from years of consideration, 
deserves more general attention. These men, and 
unnumbered more, have expressed the conviction that to 
deprive a criminal of life is legal only in the sense of 
being permitted by the statute-book. 

But capital punishment lingers. True, it possesses all 
the advantages of an established institution, whose right 
to existence is therefore seldom questioned. Possibly 
too its long life is due partly to the shifting of responsi- 
bility practised in a country where, though the people 
nominally govern, they feel individually little call to 
meddle with the laws bequeathed them by their fore- 
fathers. The accused is found guilty by a jury of 
twelve men, often unwillingly pressed into service ; the 
judge pronounces the penalty prescribed by the law ; the 
warden guards his prisoner ; the governor declines to 
interfere ; the sheriff secures a deputy, who, screened 
from public gaze, is the acting executioner. Each of 
these co-workers can congratulate himself that he is not 
personally answerable for the criminal's destruction. 
Meanwhile the people — Smith, Jones and Robinson — 
give the case no serious thought whatever, but mentally 
transfer it to the care of these appointed officials. If 
every man should think for himself, would he succeed 
in finding for the executed sentence a basis of eternal 
right, or would it seem more and more a heritage from 
barbaric days? 

Sir William Blackstone names three objects of legal 
punishment : first, to deprive the criminal of power to 
repeat his offence ; second, to deter others from following 
his example ; third, to amend the offender himself. It is 
distinctly denied that mere expiation of crime is the 
proper aim of judicial penalty. 

That the convict hanged by the neck until dead, or 
with nerves disintegrated by the electric current, is 
beyond repeating his offence, must be granted, in our 
ignorance of the powers his soul may possess beyond the 
grave. There is no doubt, however, that the deterrent 
etlect of capital punishment upon the survivors has been 
over-rated. Some persons, skilled in such matters, claim 
to have traced exactly the opposite result, having found 
that the execution of a criminal is regularly followed by 
a horrible harvest of new murders. Thus it was dis- 
covered, in an investigation at an English prison, that of 
one hundred and sixty-seven convicts, one hundred 
and sixty-four had witnessed executions. In England 
and France instances have been observed of the sirand- 
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father, father and brothers of an executed murderer 
following unscared in his footsteps. A few years ago, in 
New York City, on the night before the execution of 
four prisoners, a party of roughs, across the street from 
the Tombs, shouted defiance to death in ribald song and 
jest. And they knew well what an execution meant, for 
their former leader had been hanged during the previous 
year. There are people now living who remember how 
Kelly of Cooperstown, New York, after attending the 
execution of Strong, returned home saying that it was 
nothing to be hanged, soon after murdered his neighbor 
Williams, and in due time suffered the death he expected. 

So widespread has become the belief that public ex- 
ecutions work a depraving and not a deterrent effect, that 
in the United States the death-scene is now commonly 
witnessed by only a selected few. The man who has in 
him the making of a murderer, therefore, is jealously ex- 
cluded from the exhibition that once was deemed his sal- 
vation. But in an age of newspapers such precaution is 
in vain. For the witness of the eye is substituted a vivid 
printed description, contrived with such cunning as to 
compete with if not to beggar the reality. We have left 
at our doors a harrowing description of the wretch swing- 
ing from the scaffold, with perhaps a circumstantial ac- 
count of his bodily contortions from minute to minute. 
The commission appointed by the New York legislature 
to devise some humane method of putting criminals to 
death, urged, among other recommendations, that execu- 
tions be made strictly private. But the interviewer, thus 
challenged, has proved his omniscience. In the case of 
Kemmler, millions of readers were led by the printed 
story to admire the unostentatious courage of the victim, 
to deplore the maladroitness of his executioners, to sym- 
pathize with the nauseated spectators. Parallel details 
have been published of every succeeding execution in 
which the public has been sufficiently interested to inspire 
the reportorial nose to its normal exercise. For instance, 
before sharing with the chosen guests the incidents of 
McElvaine's death at Sing Sing, we are made to shudder 
by reading that while the prisoner was contemplating his 
doom in his cell, during his last night on earth, the in- 
vited physicians, experts and newspaper men were enter- 
tained with a sacred concert in a neighboring apartment. 
In the old days, when Tyburn was the scene of a ghastly 
festival, one could stay at home ; to-day the graphic pen- 
picture is laid upon our breakfast-table or thrust into our 
hands on the street. Moreover, the lower the grade of 
the newspaper, — in other words, the more likely it is to 
be read by depraved men, — the greater the emphasis upon 
horrible details. 

If the infliction of capital punishment is deterrent, we 
shall expect to find the times in which it was most relent- 
lessly practised, periods redolent of justice and notable 
for public purity. The laws of Moses seem whimsically 
cruel when prescribing death to the owner of a dangerous 
ox, or to the eater of blood ; but the Israelites, we re- 
member in extenuation, were governed by them during 
the childhood of our race. The " illuminated body," or 
person of a criminal transformed into a living candle- 
stick, that burned at a hundred pores, was devised by 
Shah Sufi, as but one of the bloodthirsty acts for which 
his reign is celebrated in Persian annals. It would be 
interesting for Anglo-Saxons to search English history 
with this question upon the tongue : Does the frequent 
infliction of death by law coincide with a high degree of 
civilization? Here only a few random cases can be cited. 



Edward I. hanged two hundred and eighty Jews in Lon- 
don alone, on the charge of counterfeiting the coin. As 
a consequence, the king rightly or wrongly assumed own- 
ership of all their houses and their debts, while iuformers 
multiplied, levying blackmail upon other rich Jews never 
before even suspected of dishonesty. In the reign of 
Edward II. Andrew Harcla, Earl of Carlisle, was exe- 
cuted for treason. The current standard of justice may 
be gathered from the wording of his sentence: "That 
for your treason you be drawn, and hanged, and be- 
headed ; that your heart, and bowels, and entrails, whence 
come your traitorous thoughts, be torn out, and burnt to 
ashes ; . . . that your body be cut into four quarters 
. . . for an example to others, that they may never 
presume to be guilty of treason such as yours against 
their liege Lord." Later, Wat Tyler's rebellion showed 
the eflect of judicial example, for, while the rebels were 
in the ascendant, they beheaded Archbishop Sudbury and 
others, carrying their heads on poles, as often had been 
legally done, and as later was repeated against them- 
selves. Three centuries after, Colonel Blood, having 
vowed vengeance on Lord Osborne for exposing his ef- 
forts to excite insurrection in Ireland, boldly seized 
Osborne on the street, with the aid of hired assassins, 
and hurried him off toward Tyburn, that he might there 
gibbet him, according to the approved legal method. 
Shall we point the finger of admiration to the long reign 
of unscrupulous Henry VIIL, when two thousand execu- 
tions occurred annually, or to the marked diminution of 
capital punishment that accompanied " the spacious time 
of great Elizabeth " ? It cannot be mere coincidence that 
Queen Mary's rule of bigotry is best figured by the bloody 
block and axe, while Victoria, in a reign of tolerance and 
progress, has been so reluctant to sign a death warrant 
that the would-be assassin of herself and her husband es- 
caped with his life. 

Whatever preventive influence may lurk in capital 
punishment is hazarded by the peculiar irregularity with 
which this penalty is inflicted. For example, Austria, 
from 1870 to 1879, condemned eight hundred and six per- 
sons to die, and executed but sixteen. Denmark killed 
one convict of ninety-four sentenced to die, and Ger- 
many, during the same decade, one out of four hundred 
and eighty-four. In England the courts fail to find 
guilty more than one third of those charged with murder, 
against three-fourths of those under other accusations. 
About twenty-five hundred persons are tried annually in 
the United States for capital crimes, and about one 
hundred are executed. The situation has been wittily 
expressed by Hon. Francis Wayland, now Dean of the Yale 
Law School, in the course of an investigation of this 
phase of the subject : " Suppose a man, intent on mur- 
der, were confidentially informed by a discreet friend, 
with due apologies for the interruption, that he might be 
detected, that if he did not escape he would be arrested ; 
that after a probable delay of some months he would be 
brought to trial ; that if he could command the means 
to employ the Choate of the period, or, indeed, any other 
able lawyer, the trial might be indefinitely prolonged ; 
that the chances were considerably better than ten to one 
against his conviction, and if convicted quite as good as 
ten to one against his execution ; does anyone doubt that 
the murder would be committed, if the would-be slayer 
were very much in earnest? " 

A deep cause exists for the failure of the death penalty 
to deter effectually from crime, — a cause grounded in 
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the very nature of man. The heroic quality, that daily 
challenges death, in the mine, on the sea, in the air, is 
not lacking even from the breast of the wretch stealing 
forward to take his brother's life. Shall we acknowl- 
edge a disregard of personal safety in the shallow-pated 
seeker of applause who forfeits his life by leaping from 
the Brooklyn bridge, and deny it to the red-handed 
criminal? We shall be confronted in to-morrow's news- 
paper with the story of a murderer voluntarily surrender- 
ing himself to justice, aware of the penalty, yet declaring 
that he would repeat the crime if he could. 

Death is so lightly regarded by men that they hazard 
life for the sake of gain, of notoriety, and even for the 
want of something else to do. From China comes report 
of a substitute purchased by the real criminal to bow his 
neck vicariously to the sword. A multitude of suicides, 
whom no man can number, cry from their graves that this 
burden of life is easily laid down. The habitual 
criminal, callous through frequent exposure to danger, 
is so far from frightened by the chance of the gallows 
that we can conceive him experiencing an added zest be- 
cause of the semblance of fair play he feels in risking his 
own life while seeking that of his victim. To die by the 
noose is, in the minds of his prosecutors, disgraceful ; 
but to the criminal's associates it sometimes seems the 
culmination of a martyr's career, whose boldness com- 
mands their deepest admiration. The heroism latent in 
every soul was voiced by that English mother who called 
from the crowd to her boy, about to be executed : " Son, 
I hope you will die courageously, like your father." 

As to the reformation of the criminal, such object is 
not contemplated by the popular law, except in so far as 
the religious ministrations permitted during the few last 
days of the condemned may be said to accomplish this 
end. If the murderer is really converted by these pious 
offices, question may fairly be raised whether the State 
has a right to kill a man whose tendencies have changed 
for the better. If he still remains obdurate, it would 
seem to be the duty of the commonwealth to reform its 
child rather than to dispatch him. But such problems as 
these are not suffered to interrupt the course of what we 
call justice. The fact is that the feeling experienced to- 
ward the offender is not a desire to help him, but*-" ather 
a thirst for vengeance. This vindictive spirit may be 
observed in current phrases of neighbor and news- 
paper. " Served him right," " Hanging was not half 
good enough for Colonel King," " The public will be dis- 
appointed that Sawtell has not lived to suffer for his 
crime : " such comment testifies that the palate of the 
people still craves blood for blood. Said a reverend 
doctor, in arguing for the hangman's noose, " If you see 
a waggoner in the street needlessly beating his horse, 
you will wish to beat the waggoner." But surely the 
ermined judge cannot properly wear this resentful mien. 
Justice must be above revenge ; mercy, besides, makes 
effort to amend the culprit. 

Can Blackstone's requirements be met by any punish- 
ment short of death, — by long-continued imprisonment, 
for instance, since this would be regarded as the readiest 
alternative? If Herbert Spencer's dictum be adopted, — 
that the convict, in justice, " must be permitted to live 
as completely as consists with social safety," — then only 
absolute danger to society can warrant depriving an of- 
fender of the right to life. Is an imprisoned murderer a 
positive menace to public security? Let us refer the 
matter to Warden Lovering, of the Massachusetts State 



Prison. He says : " As a rule, the life prisoners give us 
(as a class) as little trouble as any class in the prison." 
Have any escaped from confinement — say for the last 
ten years? "None." As explanation of this docility 
the statement is added that two life-prisoners are annually, 
on Thanksgiving Day, pardoned by the Governor, those 
prisoners being chosen whose conduct has the best record. 
But let us be cautious. How many of these pardoned men 
have committed new murders? " No case can be found 
on record, in Massachusetts, of a pardoned life-prisoner 
being returned for any criminal offence." In the long 
history of crime, some slayers have doubtless escaped 
from confinement ; but the number of these that have re- 
peated their crime is too small to furnish argument based 
on genuine alarm. Murderous maniacs are not executed, 
but vigilantly guarded. All things considered, some 
other plea than the public safety must be adduced, to vin- 
dicate the scaffold or the death-chair. 

The. deterrent effect of punishment does not depend 
upon its severity. A penal consequence that is certain 
is of stronger preventive influence than the possibility of 
greater evil. We have seen how few of the murderers 
condemned to death are executed. A light irregularity 
obtains in securing convictions. Where imprisonment 
for life has been substituted, the proportion has increased 
of those upon whom punishment has been imposed. 
Thus, in three contiguous States, Massachusetts, during a 
period of twenty years, shows convictions amounting to but 
seventeen per cent, of its capital cases ; Connecticut, dur- 
ing thirty years, about thirteen per cent. ; while in Rhode 
Island, for the thirty years succeeding the repeal of the 
death penalty, sixty-three per cent, of the accused were 
convicted. Better the assurance of prolonged hard labor 
than the chance of death. Certainly, in the prospect, 
the element of heroism is entirely lacking from a tread- 
mill succession of toilsome days. One may persuade 
himself that he is a martyr in a worthy cause, when he 
risks his life for anarchy or revenge ; but the dread pros- 
pect of unremitting toil is too commonplace to be heroic. 

Fortunately for the fact-loving spirit of this age, the 
experiment of abandoning capital punishment has been 
tried. Sporadically, in Europe, peoples have awakened to 
the possibility of administering government without the 
executioner, and the history of their experience is em- 
phatically in justification of the more merciful remedy for 
crime. In our own land, four States have erased the 
death penalty from the tablet of their laws — Michigan in 
1846, Rhode Island in 1852, Wisconsin in 1853, and 
Maine (after a period of abolition and a subsequent period 
of reenactment) in 1887. In 1864 the governors of the 
first three States united in affirming that life under the 
new rdgime was not less secure ; that the law was sus- 
tained by public opinion ; and that the conviction and 
punishment of murderers had become more certain. 
After twenty-seven years' experience, Michigan hopefully 
reported that, during the first half of that period, the life 
solitary convicts (murderers) amounted to 2.14 per cent, 
of the whole number of prisoners ; during the second 
half, but 1.13 per cent. The recent census bulletin gives 
data for a comparison of those States where hanging is 
practised with those substituting imprisonment. Disre- 
garding the absolute number of prisoners, and fixing 
attention upon the number relative to each million of 
inhabitants, we find that the four States in which capita 
punishment does not exist, held in confinement, on June 
30, 1890, the. following proportion of murderers ; Rhode 
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Island, 43 per million of population ; Maine, 64 ; Wis- 
consin, 75 ; Michigan, 84. Let us note the figures in 
adjoining States. Connecticut held 82 murderers for each 
million of population ; New Hampshire and Vermont, 53 
and 72, respectively, — averaging 62.5; Illinois, 95; 
Indiana, 103 ; in three instances a clear advantage for the 
States practising imprisonment. But to make the com- 
parison on equal terms, the number of murderers executed 
in the States last named, during the time in which the 
non-hanging States have been accumulating them, should 
be added. Could this be accurately done, the showing 
would be vastly in favor of the States that have abolished 
the death penalty. As it is, these four States, upon the 
basis used above, stand in rank in the first half of the 
whole number of States and Territories. Of course en- 
tire reliance cannot be placed upon mere statistics ; the 
causes of the increase or decrease of crime are complex. 
But if the figures cited fail to prove that the repeal of 
the death penalty is a moral panacea, they give no 
footing whatever for the opinion that to abolish capital 
punishment means to render the crime of murder more 
prevalent. 

Any disposition of the murderer that preserves his life 
is in complete contrast wilh the current custom in rela- 
tion to the reformation of the criminal. The hangman 
gets rid of the law-breaker; he does not reform him. 
Improvement of character, in any reliable sense, must 
be tested by time. There is no assurance that protesta- 
tions of repentance are deep-rooted, especially when made 
under peculiar stress, until they have wrought salutary 
effect upon conduct. But the cry against tue murderer 
is, "Away with him !" Perhaps he is scared into profess- 
ing remorse ; perhaps he persists in a lie before the very 
face of death. Only let him live, and every door of oppor- 
tunity is open for his genuine reform. Not that the saving 
of a criminal is an easy task ; but the way to everything 
worth doing is uphill. A competent writer has said : " I 
am afraid that the principal reason that there is such a 
weight of opinion in favor of capital punishment is that it 
is a mode of di aling with crime which is exceedingly easy." 
The problem of making prisoners into honest men, though 
a hard one, may well command the life work of the 
noblest philanthropists. Let men take the trouble to 
consider what can be done to expose to the murderer the 
awfulness of his career, and to implant within him a regard 
for the sacredne^s of human life Such is worthy work. 
In this direction there is need that the nation shall set the 
example by its own esteem for the life of its members. 
We are surfeited with stories of collision, fight and flood, 
so that another life lost, from any cause, makes little im- 
pression. We expect to find in our newspaper the usual 
recital of deaths by land and sea, and we turn indiffer- 
ently to more entertaining topics. What if eight hundred 
brakemen are killed yearly, and nine thousand crippled, in 
the United States ? Nobody cares. The impulse in favor of 
the sanctity of human life must come from the enlightened 
portion of the people ; they cannot expect to be taught it 
by the criminal classes. One can guess the effect on the 
populace of Madrid from witnessing, in February last, 
the execution by garrote of four condemned anarchists, 
choking to death, with purple faces and protruding 
tongues. Naturally, the working class was stirred with 
resentment. Does America offer a better object lesson in 
the writhing body suspended from the scaffold, or the 
convulsed form in the fatal chair? Henry Romilly 
preached strange doctrine when he wrote : " It is impos- 



sible not to believe that the popular sentiment of the 
sanctity of human life would be greatly increased if civ- 
ilized governments generally took the position that for no 
human object whatever, under no circumstances whatever, 
could it be right for any man, or body of men, invested 
or not invested with authority over their fellow men, de- 
liberately to deprive a human being of life." This idea, 
hitherto unaccepted, must start from above, and he 
trusted to filter down through all classes, until it reaches 
the dregs of society. 

In two directions hope can be discerned that one day 
the punishment of death will suffer banishment. Through 
the sickening annals of the burning, breaking, beheading, 
hanging, of legal victims, — which read very much like a 
history of crime, — unto the comparative mercy of our 
own day, one discovers that the popular thirst for blood 
is slowly becoming satiated. In England several distinct 
stages in the administration of capital punishment can be 
traced. Up to the Norman Conquest, the reign of might 
allowed unjust discrimination of persons : a noble could 
murder at the cost of a fine, while thieves, if slaves, — 
men and women alike, — incurred death by stoning, 
drowning, precipitation from some high crag. Later, 
when the grip of law became more confident, cruelty pre- 
ceded destruction, as in the horrible peine forte et dure, 
or crushing machine, invented during the reign of Henry 
IV., but continuing in use for more than three centuries. 
As torture was gradually repudiated by the popular sense, 
the number of capital crimes was increased, by the cun- 
ning of rogues and the diligence of law-makers. Thus 
forgery, counterfeiting, theft of forty shillings or more, 
with other similar offences, were punishable with death. 
At one time, in England, two hundred and twenty-three 
paths Ud to the gallows. Executions also were invari- 
ably public, and the occasion of riotous indulgence on 
the part of the people. But a retracing step was taken 
when John Howard, after much labor, succeeded in in- 
ducing the authorities to omit the indecent journey of the 
coudemned from Newgate to Tyburn, and to hang the 
unfortunates before the public eye in the prison yard. 
Sir Samuel Romilly, amid many failures, procured in 
1808 the passage of a bill removing pocket-picking from 
the list of capital offences, but when he died, ten years 
later, shop-lifters still were hanged. His successor in 
humanity, Sir James Mackintosh, strove valiantly in 
order to gain the concession that a thief should not be 
executed unless he had stolen to the value of fifteen 
pounds. Not until 1861 did actual murder become by 
statute the only offence punishable with death, though 
the practice of the Executive had led the way for about 
thirty yeais. To-day great deliberation and discrimina- 
tion are exercised before a transgressor is delivered to 
the hangman. 

In our own country we had a more fortunate start. 
William Penn, for example, in drafting the constitution 
of his colony, confined the death penalty to murder. 
Queen Anne, displeased, substituted English law ; but, 
after several modifications, Penn's law was at length con- 
firmed. The blind punishments inflicted during the witch- 
craft delusion, however, will always be a blot upon our early 
history. Still, progress has been made. In Massachu- 
setts, during 1650, seventeen crimes were punishable 
with death ; in 1790, but seven ; now, only high treason 
and murder. So far are our legislators from wanton 
cruelty that one State has deliberately adopted the use of 
electricity in the belief that thus a painless execution is 
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provided. While the Universal Peace Union utters the 
promise of a better dawning when it declares that " the 
taking of human life, either on the battlefield or on the 
scaffold, is a monstrous wrong, involving the destruction 
not only of that which cannot be restored, but of the 
fundamental principle of the inalienable right to life." 
Concerning other crimes, the evidence has been regarded 
sufficient that killing the offender incites rather than de- 
ters imitators : it is but a step to apply the same maxim 
to homicide. In important reforms, however, a step is 
to be measured with seven-league boots. When it was 
proposed to abolish capital punishment for stealing to 
the value of forty shillings, the Lord Chancellor Eldon 
gravely demurred that such an innovation would leave 
his property wholly without protection. Substitut- 
ing life for property, his descendants still vociferate 
their danger ; but in due time they too will be convinced. 
There is yet another ground of hope that justice 
will spread over her children a bloodless shield. It 
lies in the unstifled rebuke that the feelings of man 
have given his intellect. Some day the head will listen 
to the heart. Instinctive human sympathy accounts for 
the readiness of jurors to admit the plea of insanity, 
and to shrink from finding guilty the man on trial for his 
life. Kansas, in 1872, threw the responsibility of fixing 
the date of every execution upon the governor. Since 
then, though the holders of the office have changed, they 
have been reluctant to fight the mercy within them, and 
forty-nine living prisoners are the result. By the device 
of loading only half the number of muskets used, even 
the soldier, when ordered by court-martial to shoot a 
comrade, is relieved of the certainty that he has fired the 
fatal bullet. The plan proposed by Mr. W. D. Howells, 
that every citizen, unless excused on oath averring 
disbelief in capital punishment, shall be bound in turn to 
aot as public executioner, would result in bringing home 
to the feelings of each man what he now can perhaps 
succeed in putting away from his attention. But 
sympathy is gradually teaching us that even the murderer 
is a brother. We are learning how much of a man's 
"chance" depends upon his ancestry and the circum- 
stances of his birth, and are beginning to consider the 
validity of the excuse that Langster made to President 
Arthur, in pleading for a pardon, — that he was "born 
wrong." Science, in dwelling upon heredity and 
environment as causes of conduct, has been the hand- 
maid of compassion. We are coming to see that the 
distinction between sin and crime is man-made ; to 
estimate how much of this one's virtue or that one's vice 
is a thing that he cannot help ; and thus to explain the 
criminal's career without superciliousness or hatred. 

But there will be found, when it comes, no magic in 
the mere abolition of the death penalty. It is only as 
society really interests itself in the reform and especially 
in the prevention of crime that the commonwealth can 
be safe. In barbaric days, the tithing, or the hundred, 
was held responsible for every member of the clan. 
Then the hired policeman succeeded this primitive 
constabulary. There is need to go farther — to have 
every man deeply concerned as to the inward welfare 
of every other man. More must be done than the 
splintering of the gallows : mankind must be fused into 
unity. A great height remains to be scaled before the 
people shall obey the oft-recited injunction of the stain- 
less/me, — himself a victim of legal vengeance : "I say 
unto you, Love your enemies." 
Tufts College. 



THE BOYS' BRIGADE. 

Its Character and Tendencies. 

BENJAMIN F. TIU7EBLOOD, LL.D. 

The seductiveness of militarism has certainly reached 
its climax in the establishment and development of the 
Boys' Brigade. It is the last and shrewdest move of the 
friends of war to keep alive and respectable the old 
barbarous system of killing and destruction which the 
rising tide of Christian principle and good sense is threat- 
ening soon to sweep away. It is a clever stroke, indeed. 
If the boys connected with the churches and Sunday 
schools of England and the United States can be passed 
through military drill while young and taught to love the 
pomp and display always attending it, why, of course, 
that which has been ingrained into their early habits will 
remain with them when men and the whole coming 
generation will be essentially military. A great army and 
navy and forced military service will then be easily 
secured. But how shall this vast multitude of boys be 
gotten into the trap? Why, the churches must take the 
matter up. They have sadly failed, it is said, to attract 
and hold the boys. Something must be done or 
Christianity will die out. Now, nothing will draw the 
boys like military drill, with its fascination of flying flags, 
stirring music, uniforms, guns, goosestep and what-not. So 
these are all introduced to keep the boy within range of 
the Gospel, and the minister is delighted with the success 
of the strategy, little thinking of what lies beyond the 
immediate and apparently valuable result. 

It is well known that in England and the United States, 
where the conscript system has not been allowed to take 
root, there is a considerable number of persons, mostly 
army officers and military men, who are in favor of a 
universal forced military service. They are influenced 
chiefly by considerations of money and position. So far 
the people of England and America have stoutly resisted 
all their advances. But being unable to make headway 
openly they have turned to other methods. It is they 
chiefly that have been instrumental, especially in England, 
in the starting of the Boys' Brigade movement. In cases 
where they did not actually begin the movement, they were 
among the first to give it encouragement. They were 
among the early promoters of boys' brigades among the 
Scotch Presbyterians and the English Dissenters. And 
now the "black recruitiDg sergeant" has entered the 
Church of England and formed a "Church Lads' 
Brigade." It is largely under the patronage of army men. 
"Of the nineteen vice-presidents nine are generals, one is 
an ex-secretary of war, and beside these there is the 
chaplain of the fleet and the chaplain general of the 
forces. On the executive we find a major-general and a 
colonel, and on the provisional committee are half-a-dozen 
officers of the army." 

Next to the army officers the chief supporters of the 
movement are, strange to say, ministers of the Gospel. 
The latter are influenced, for the most part, by a different 
set of motives from the former, though some of them see 
nothing incompatible between the Gospel of Jesus and the 
spirit of war. They are led away by the seductive talk 
about making the boys " straight," " manly," " obedient," 
" self-respecting," about " attracting them to the house 
of God," etc. ; and they are seemingly unconscious that 
they are sowing dragon's teeth and a final harvest of 
" armed men." The military men know perfectly well 
what the outcome of the movement will be, if it can only 
be made general. They favor it with all their heart, and 



